394             Collapse of the Caliphate of Cordova

Six years after the extinction of the Caliphate of Cordova in name
and in fact, Ferdinand I of Castile united in his person the two crowns
of Leon and Castile (1037); a little later, in accordance with a tendency
which is very marked in Spanish history, and which perhaps originated in
a subconscious realisation of the diversity of races and of their destinies, he
refused to add to his dominions the kingdom of Navarre, notwithstanding
the defeat he had inflicted at Atapuerca (1054) on his brother Garcia,
King of Navarre, who fell on the battlefield. This war had, indeed, been
provoked not by the ambition of Ferdinand but by that of Garcia, who
wished to deprive his brother of the crown of Castile-Leon; but it is none
the less singular to find a medieval monarch refusing to accept so tempting
a prize. On the other hand, it is obvious that Ferdinand was concerned
because the success of his reign was menaced by the opposition of the
Leonese, occasioned not only by the defeat of their former king, Bermudo,
but also, and probably still more, by the persistent feelings of hostility
which had always separated the Castilians from the Leonese, and which
are reflected in contemporary popular literature. Ferdinand's chief
political significance may be found in his policy against the Muslims. He
was above all a chieftain of the Reconquest, and circumstances favoured
him.

The collapse of the Caliphate of Cordova had given rise by subdivision
to several independent kingdoms governed by the most prominent person-
ages of the army and of the Muslim aristocracy in the various regions.
There were as many as twenty-three of these kingdoms, extending over a
wide area from Aragon in the north and Valencia in the east to Andalusia
and Murcia in the south and the former Lusitania in the west. They were
called the kingdoms of the Taifas, from an Arabic word equivalent to
"people*" or "tribe*w The natural ambition of each of these chiefs was
to restore under his own rule the unity of the fallen Caliphate; which, in
conjunction with the old political and social enmity between the Slaves
and Berbers, gave rise to desperate struggles between them, more
especially between the Kings of Granada, Mdlaga, and Seville, who were
among the most powerful.

At Seville, the political power had been seized, under the outward form
of a republic, by the Cadi Abul-Qasim Muhammad of the family of the
*Abbadites, a man possessing all the necessary qualities for obtaining
ascendancy. He was first of all successful over his colleagues of the
aristocratic Committee or Senate which governed the city and territory of
Seville; then he made use of a stratagem often resorted to in the Muslim
world, which consisted in the presentation of a false Hisham H as a
refugee in Seville, claiming the supreme power as rightfully his. The
fraud was successful in Seville, and the Muslim Kings of Valencia, Denia,
Tortosa, Carmona, and even the aristocratic republic of Cordova, were
also duped. This enabled Abul-Qasim, who had been appointed Prime
Minister by the false Hisham, to open hostilities against Yahy&, King